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unjustified and his Cabinet colleagues also denied that they had acted under duress.
Chamberlain's view was that if we desired to have conversations the sooner we had
them the better.
The two most powerful critics joined in protests. Churchill lamented that
we had set up again on a pinnacle the Duce, when he was near to collapse, and
Lloyd George declared that the Dictators had won a great triumph in driving
Eden out of office. It reminded me how the German Government brought
about the dismissal of Delcasse, the French Minister, in consequence of his share
in the Anglo-French Entente.
Eden became the hope and hero of the Opposition parties, hitherto his
severe censors; and Churchill saw in him the one fresh figure of first magnitude
arising out of the generation which was ravaged by the War. Supporters of the
Government, on the other hand, thought that there was not sufficient reason for his
resignation. Some of them attributed it to pique at Chamberlain's control of his
Department.
Prime Ministers* names in the past have been given to foreign policy. There was
Palmerston's, for instance; there was Disraeli's and there was Gkdstone's. For
everything done while he was Prime Minister Chamberlain had personal credit or
discredit. His name was directly attached to it.
The appointment of Lord Halifax as Eden's successor was criticised, not at
all on account of his personal qualities but because he was a Peer. Indians called
him a saint when he was Viceroy. Supercilious people at home called him prim
and old-maidish. But he was a man of high capacity as well as high character, with
devout religious spirit.
Objection from the House of Commons to a Peer as Foreign Secretary was met
by the Prime Minister dealing personally with the major questions. The day-by-day
questions were left safely to R. A. Butler, the clever Under-Secretary for Foreign
Affairs, a stone-waller when caution was necessary, but who, when he got a loose ball,
hit out hard.
When Ribbentrop on becoming Hitler's Foreign Minister in 1938 came to
present to the King his Letters of Recall as Ambassador he spent over two hours
with Lord Halifax. I was told that, as at other interviews at the Foreign Office,
he did most of the talking. He did not listen.
There was a disturbing surprise for his host when Ribbentrop was lunching with
the Prime Minister. News came of the Nazi coercion of Austria, the obvious prelude
to her seizure. It had been supposed that Austria was protected by the friendship
of Italy, but Mussolini was bribed with Abyssinia. Both. Chamberlain and Halifax
spoke to Ribbentrop of the grave reactions of the new despotic exercise of brute force
and its deplorable effects on Anglo-German relations.
I felt as if I were living again in the summer of 1914. The dark douds became
more and more threatening. It was suspected from Nazi propaganda that Hitler's
next object of aggression would be Czecho-Slovakia. We were not specifically
bound to assist France to implement her Treaty obligations to that country, but the
Prime Minister, while refusing to give a prior guarantee of intervention, stated
that in the event of war it would be unlikely to be confined to those who had assumed
specific obligations.
Various sections of the House as they watched the Nazi proceedings were more
militant in temper than the Ministers* Uneasy rumours about Chamberlain's
tendency to appeasement were heard even on his own side. An increasing number